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THE RITUAL OF MANUSCRIPTS 

Charity (dana) as a pious act received recognition in India from the 
earliest period of its history. So we hear of the Danastutis in the hymns 
of the Rgveda* and they are echoed in the Kuntapa hymns of the Athar- 
vaveda . 2 The Mahabharata 3 also speaks in eulogy of the acts of charity 
on a number of occasions. It was perhaps a feeble attempt at economic 
readjustment devised by the authors of the religio-social system prevailing 
in ancient India. In order to induce men to the acts of charity, various 
religious merits yielding tempting results, specially in the life beyond 
death, have been promised which the man of the bygone ages with his 
firm faith in the transmigration of the soul and the theory of action had 
no difficulty to believe in all seriousness. The recommendations for charity, 
however, were made with a note of caution. It has been said that the 
gifts should be made to a deserving man, otherwise it will be detrimental 
to the good of both, the donor and the donee . 4 5 It also-has been advised 
that the gift should be sufficient for the satisfaction of the donee. 

Gift of knowledge (vidyadana) is an interesting item in the list of the 
objects of charity in ancient India. It is included in the variety of gift 
called ‘atidana* or charity par excellence. This clearly shows how educa¬ 
tion in ancient India was extremely popular and held in high esteem even 
by the common people. Three kinds of gifts, namely, the gift of the cow, 
land and learning are known as ‘arid ana 1 and the &astras, in order to 
induce the donors, speak of a number of incentives in the form of benefits 
to be accrued to the lot of the donor for the act of charity. It has been 
said that the donor is assured of his stay in heaven (svarga) as the milk 
is enjoyed by the donee. As the land given in charity yields various 
types of crop, the donor is sure to get all his desires fulfilled in heaven. 

1. Ijtgveda, I. 126; 1. 130. 6; 1. 61. 4; X. 117. 

2. Atharvaveda, XX. 127-136, 

3. MahabhSrata (Gita Press edition, Gorakhpur, 1956), XII. 234. 14-38; XIII. 7-8; 
22; 57-67; 69} 73, 76; 79-80; 98; 112; 120-121; 134, 145; XIV. 92 and elsewhere. 

4 . “Go-bhu-tila-hiranyadi patre da.ta.vyam arcitam / 

Napatre viduaa kimeid atmanah sreya icchata ff 
Vidya-tapobhyam hinena na tu grahyah pratigrahah / 
gyhnan pradataram adho nayaty atmanam eva ca” // 

—Yajilavalkya, I. 201-202. 

5. “Data d&nam tatha dadyfid yatha tu$yeta tena sal}” / 

—Mahabharata, op, cit. XIII, 145. 
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As the donee overcomes various difficulties by dint of his knowledge acqui- 
red from the books received as a gift, the donor also gets rid of all troubles 
here in his life and is sure to be rewarded with Supreme Bliss after his 
death. 0 In the three worlds there is no pious deed that can stand as a 
match for the gift of learning. So, the best efforts should be made for 
making a gift of learning. 7 Normally gift of knowledge means free teaching 
which was one of the duties essential for a Brahmin. 8 The Mahabharata 
praises highly of such a free gift of learning, 0 Even financial help given in 
aid of learning has been encouraged as a pious act, 10 The scope of ‘vidya- 
dana , however, was not limited to teaching or financial help alone, but 
its scope was extended to the gift of books (i.c., manuscripts) and other 
accessories of learning by the festras.**- It is also noteworthy that the 
recommendations for these gifts are made not only for acquiring religious 
merits on the part of the donor for his narrow selfish end, but they are 
made from a broader humanitarian consideration too. It has been re- 
commended that every righteous person should always make his best 
endeavours to be a donor of learning for propagating knowledge. Because 
without knowledge no man can distinguish between right and wrong. 13 
By the way of encouragement, it has also been said that the very sight of a 
donor oflearning purifies a man from all his sins. 18 The gift of knowledge 


h V ^ a , yaSir l d 1 'r aaCaratra * Sankar5a?ak5 ^ a ( Ir )> SI. 48 - 50 . (This book is shortly to 
be published in Bibliotheca Indica.) y 

7. loc, cit., 31.55. also— 

Vidyadanat pararri dharmo na bhuto na bhavisyati” / 

Vispudharmottara, (Venkates war Press ed.), 3. 303, 1-4, 

8. Adhyapanam adhyayanani yajanam yajanam tatha / 

Danaiii pratigrahaip caiva Brahmapanam akalpayat” // — Manu, I, 88 

9. MahSbkSrata, op. cit., XIII. 145. (Vol. IV. pp.234) 

10. “DSparaifi tv atha vidyanaip ^aridrebhyo’rthavcdaoaih / 

Svayara dattena tnlyam .yad iti viddhi iubhanane” // ’ ( i oc> dt) 

H. “VidyadJlnam avapnoti pradSnat pustakasya ca” / 

“"V W udharmoUara, cited by Hemadri in CaturvarRadmamani n 5 „ a u , t, , 

Vol, I. Bharatacandra Siromani, Bibliotheca Indica, 1873 pp 544 ff ‘ ^* ' 3 


12 . 


13. 


‘‘Dhatmadhannaip na j5nati loko’yaip vidyaya vina / 

Tasmat sadaiva dbarmatman vidyadana-rato bbavet” // 

"Dharmadharmn •- . (y a k n *PM 3 va, c *ted by Hemaclri, op. cit.) 

barm3dhamaiji na jananti vidyadana-bahiskrtah / P J 

1 asm Jit sarva-prayatnena vidyadanam prayacchati” // 

(Varahapurapa, cited op. cit.) 
-'Anena vidhina ya» tu vidyadanam prayacchati / 
ba bhavet sarvalokanam darsanad aghanaiana],” // 

(Devlpuraixa, cited by Hcmadri, op, cit,) 
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therefore, yields both visible (d*sta) and invisible (adrsfca) results . 14 The 
procedure of the gift of learning recommended by the Sastras are elabo¬ 
rate and expensive and the general principle is that the gifts should be 
made proportionate to the resources of the donor without niggardliness . 18 
It is obvious, therefore, that the whole affair was beyond the reach of the 
poor. But the authors of the Sastras are considerate enough even for the 
members of the society with lean resources. They recommend that a poor 
man also is entitled to the merits of making a gift of learning just like a 
rich man, 1 * if he gives as his means permit (yathafektya ), 17 such puny 
accessories of learning as a pen, an ink-pot, leaves for writing, a board 
for writing, a piece of cloth with a thread for wrapping, a pice of cloth 
for laying the book on (pustakastaranam), a seat, a canopy, a casket for 
the book, a bo ok-couch (yantrakam) and the like to a man of learning . 18 
An interesting feature of the reccommendations for making gifts of books 
is that they are to be made not only to the individuals, but also to the 


14, “Vidyaya vartate loko dharmadharmam ca vindati / 

Tasmad vidya sad a deya drsfadrsta-phalarthibhiii” jj 

(Devlpurana, cited in Laksmidhara’s Krtyakalpataru, Danakhantla, Ed. GOS., No, 
XCII, 1941, Vol, V. pp, 200 If.) 

15, Skandapurana, cited by Hemadri, op. cit, 

16, “Atmavittanusarena vidyadanani karoti yah. / 

Asadhyaip phalam apnoti adhyatulyam na sams'ayah” // 

(Devlpurana, cited by Hemadri, op. cit,) 

17, Hayasirsa, II. 31, 24, op. cit. 

18, “Yo dadyat sapbalam pat ram ma^ibhajanadekhanim / 

Any5ip likhanas&magrlrp yat suksmarn apt kini cana / 

So’pi prapnoti tat pujnyam yad vidyad&najam smrtam” jj 

(Hayasirsa, II. 31. 53-54., op. cit.) 
‘‘Yo’pi patram masipatram lekhamsamputadikam / 

Laghu sastrabhiyuktaya tc’pi vidyapradayinam / 

Yanti lokan subhan m arty ah punyabhajo naradbipa” jj 

Nandipurana, cited by Hemadri, op. cit,; also Vallala*s Danasagara, Chap. 43, Ed. 
Bhavatosh Lhattarchaya, Bibliotheca Indica, 1953-56. 

The Nandipurana is now lost to us. Passages from it arc quoted in some Smrti 
works like the Caturvargacintamani, Danasagara, Krtyakalpataru, Vidhana-parijata, 
Apararka’s Commentary on Yajnavalkya etc. I am grateful to my esteemed colleague in 
the Department Dr. R.G, Hazra for these references. See also his Studies in the Upa- 
purartas, Vol. II, Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series, No, XXII, pp. 484f. 
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temples or to the libraries specially built for preservation of books. 19 ; 
Such donations, however, were obligatory to the followers of the ■ 
Buddhist and the Jain creeds. 30 Erection oflibrary buildings also formed 
a part of the gift of learning and special religious merits are attached to 
it. There are also recommendations for building audience halls in 
connection with the gift of learning, where public recital of books are ! 
to be held. 31 The available texts that recommend such gift of learning 
are not very old, possibly not older than the 7th century A. D., but the i 
tradition they preserve for us certainly originated much earlier. In the § 
Mahabharata 22 we have a traditional story which tells us that Gane^a as 
a scribe wrote the first manuscript of the great Epic dictated to him by I 
the great sage Vyasa, This story, however, has been held to be an ; 
interpolation, but still the fact remains that writing of manuscripts in 
India started in the hoary past. From a tradition current among the 
Buddhists we come to know that immediately after the death of Buddha, ' 
the canons were written on Palmyra leaves. 33 Some foreigners’ accounts f 
also evince the custom of writing manuscripts on leaves, barks of trees 
cloths and such other materials in the remote past. Q,. Gurtius refers \ 
to the Indian custom of writing on tender barks of trees as early as the 
time of Alexander’s invasion and Nearchos refers to the custom of 
writing on well-beaten cloth in the 4th century B. C. 3 4 The fragments 
of some Palm-leaf manuscripts belonging to the Kushna period discovered 
from Turfan in central Asia unmistakably point to the history of writing I 
manuscripts in India that started long before the Christian era. 3S In a ! 
country like India where means of transport were notoriously meagre 
and slow, the promtness with which manuscripts were written and 
carried to the distant parts of this country, is an interesting fact to jj 

19. “Pradadyad vibliavair divyaib surayatana-vesmasu” / 

. ^ (Nandipurana, Hemadri op. cit.) | 

* Tasmin punyahaiabdena vidyako.tegrham nyaset / 

Evaip yah Siva-vidyayah kuryad ayatanam ^ubham / 

Sa muktah patakaih sarvair vidyadanaphalam lahhet 5 * * // 

(Skandapurana, Hemadri, op. cit.) 

20. Etthler, Indian Palaeography, Reprint, Calcutta, 1962, pp. 148. 

21. “Vidyamantfalakani krtva-vidyS-vyakhyana-niapdape / 

Tatrabhyarcya Sivarp vidyitip tad-vyakhyam ihnuyat tatah” // 

(SkandapurSpa, loc. cit.) | 

22. Mahabharata, ibid., I. i.74-83, 

23. Life of Hiuen Tsiang, Beal, pp. 117, 

24. Bdhler, Indian Palaeography, op, cit., pp. 23. 

25. Bruchsttlcke buddhistischer Dramen, Liiders, Berlin, 1911, 
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note. To cite a few instances we may refer to the Sahityadarpana of 
VifWanatha, which was written in Orissa sometime in the neighbourhood 
of 1360 A. D. We have a copy of the same at Jammu copied in 1384 
A. D. 28 Sarvananda wrote his TIkasarvasva on the Amarakosa in 1169 
A. D. But no manuscript of this work was found in Bengal, All the seven 
copies utilized by the editor of this work were obtained in the Deccan and 
all of them are written in Malayalam charcter. ET Sulap&ni wrote his 
Sraddha-viveka in Mithila some time between 1420 and 1430 A. D. and 
within a few years Smrtiratnahara written in Bengal cites a number of 
passages from this work. 28 

The history of the gift of learning started possibly with Brahmada,na } 
that is, the gift of the Vedas. Brahmadana has been praised as the best 
of all danas. Of. 

“Sarvesam eva dananam brahmadanam vi^isyate” / (Manu, IV. 233) 
Yajnavalkya echoes it: 

“Sarvadharmamayam brahma pradane’ bhyadhikarp yatah / 

Tat dadat samavapnoti brahmalokam avicyutam” // (I. 212) 

Yama, however, seems to widen the scope by addition of the gifts of 
Sastras also. Of. 

“Ya imam pfthivlip dadyat sarvakamopa^obhitam / 

Dadyat sastraqx ca vipranam tadvac caitani tatsamam” // 

(Cited in Kftyakalpataru, op. cit. PP* 201 > 

According to the Skandapurana the four Vedas, the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, the texts of the followers of the Pancaratra and all other 
works that are in the line of the aforesaid works, are called Sastras, 3 * 
Subsequently the scope has been'considerably widened to include almost 
all the branches of knowledge current in those days. To cite a few ins¬ 
tances we may refer to the Nandipurana. 8 0 This work holds that f vidya 
mainly comprises of the Vedas, the six ancillary sciences (fBadahgani), 
Dharmaaastra, Logic, Purana and MImamsa. It, however, speaks of the 

26. Catalogue of Mss. at Jammu, Stein, pp. 64. (This of course does not suggest that 
the manuscript was copied at Jammu.) 

27. Tikasarvasva, Ed, TSS„ No. XXXVIII, 1911, Preface, pp, 2, 

28. I. H. Q., Vol. XVH, 1941, PP . 465. 

29. "Rgyajuhsamatharva ca bharatajn pancaratrakam / 

Mfila-ramayanam caiva iastram ity abhidhlyate // 

Yac canukulam etasya tac ca Sastram praklrtitam” / 

(Cited by Madhavacarya in Sarvadarsanasamgraha, under Purnaprajnadariana) 

30. Cited in Lak^midhara’s Krtyakalpataru, V., op. cit. 
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knowledge of the Soul, i.e,, ‘atmavidya* as the best of all ‘vidyas *, 81 
There are a large number of varieties of ‘vidya 1 that came into being as 
derivative sciences of the principal ‘vidya* of which the merits of 
Ayurveda (Medical science), and Sasyaveda (the science of Agriculture) 
have been specially emphasised . 8 2 The list includes among others the 
knowledge of Fine Art and Crafts, Verses, puzzles, Gathas 33 and even 
anthological collections . 04 In the list given in the DevTpurana we have 
in addition the names of the Itihasas (the Great Epics), Siddhanta- 
Bastras , 33 Moksa^astras (philosophical treatises and allied works dealing 
with salvation), various Tantra works, Astrological and Astronomical 
sciences, Agamas and the like . 80 The Haya&rsa includes the Dharma- 
Sastras (Sm?ti works) also in the list . 87 ‘Vidya* in this text has been taken 
in a very wide sense to include all those sciences that are conducive of 
attaining the four ends of man’s life, viz., dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa . 88 

These sourees prefer the Bhurja barks and palm-leaves as materials 
for writing. Palm-leaves for writing manuscripts were specially selected 
and treated for that purpose , 99 It has been recommended that the folios 
of the manuscripts should be twice as broad as the prescribed space for 
writing . 40 It has been directed that normally a space measuring about 


31. “§adafig£i vedaS catvaro dharmasaatram puratanam / 

Mlmamsa tarkam api ca eta vidyah prakirtitah” //. 

“Sarvottara catmavidya sarpsarabhaya-na3inl” / 

32. “Asame van taro tpannah para vidyah saliasra^ali j 
Ayurvedah. sasyavedo vargabhedah prakirtitah” // 

33. ‘Gatha’ here means a song or a prakrit verse or both. 

34. “Slokam prahelikaip gatham a than y ad va subhasitam” / 

- l 

35. The Yogiyajfiavalkya (Ed, Poona, 1951) gives the list of Siddhantas; 

, ff Hairariyagarbhaih kapilair apaintaratamais tatha / 
Sanatkumarabrahmi^haia tatha paaupatair api / 

Paiicaratrait sadonmuktaib siddhantair atra saptabhih” // (II. 67-8) 

36* Cited in Krtyakalpataru, V*> op, cit* f p, 201, 

37. HJ§P., Il» 31. 59*, op. cit. 

38* Loc t cit (> 31. 61. 

“Dharmarthakamamoksai^Irp ya vidya siddbaye mata / 

Tarp lekhya brahmane dattva. svargam apnoty aaanilayam’ 5 // 

39* ^SrHa^apatrake sahee same patra-susaiicite JS / 

{Devipuraria, cited by Hemadri, op* cit) 

40* “Kuryat tu pustakam tatra lekhyad dviguriavbtftam^ / 

(Danasagara, op, cit* } pp* 478) 
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two fingers in width should be covered by writing. 41 This space was 
sometimes demarcated by drawing borderlines according to the choice 

of the scribe. 4,2 

The writing is expected to be handsome and smooth.* 8 Each letter 
shall have its full form written distinctly with proper strokes at the top, 
forming a row in a straight line and each of them should be of equal 
size.** The letters should be equal at their toplines and they must be 
sufficiently thick.* 5 They should neither be too thin nor too thick, the 
signs for short and long should be distinctly shown, having full forms with 
proper strokes, dots and combinations clearly discernible in them. 

The Nagara script seems to be the most popular one, but there are 
also references to Nandi script and Kashmir script (£arada script ?). The 
Agnipurana speaks of the Nagara script alone.* 7 The HayaSirsa has 
both the Nagara and the Kashmir scripts.* 8 The Devipurana* 9 speaks of 
‘Nandi-nagarakair varnaih’ but the implication of this expression is not 
free from ambiguity. Nandi is a sacred class of writings of the Jains. 
Possibly the script generally used for such writings has been referred to 


41^ _ “Kuryac ca pustakam tasya likhed dvyangulavistrtam” / 

(Nandipurana, cited by Hemadri, op. cit.) 

42 “Kfsparaecakitam ca va”-Kj:spamecakitaip masinirmita-samayajoadi-likhana- 
nugupasyHmarekham— (Danasagara, op. cit.). The implication of this exposition, however, 
is not very clear. Hemadri reads-“Kr 9 nam mecakitam ca va” and explains 'mecakitam’ 
as ’mayurardha-candrankitam’ which also does not fit in well with the context. The 
prevailing custom, however, tends to support the drawing of border-lines for demarcating 

the writing space. 

43 . “Subhaip slaksnam ca ramyam ca” / 

(Nandipurana, cited by Hemadri, op. cit.) 

44 . ' “&r$opetan susampurnan samasrenigatan saman / 

Aksaran vai likhed yas tu lekhakah sa varah smytah” // 

(Matsyapurana, cited in the Vacaspatya of TarSnatha Tarkavacnspati) 

45 . “Samailr§aih sumamsalaih” / —‘HSP. II. (op. cit.), 31. 10. 

46 . “Natikr^air natistbulair hrasva-dlrghadilaksitaih / 

Sampurnavayavair matra-bindu-samyogalak$itaih // Loc. cit., 31.11, 

47. Agnipurana, AnandaSrama edition, 63. 15. 

48. HgP. II., op. cit., 31. 10. 

“Kasmirair nagarair varnaih” / 

49. Devipurana, cited by Hemadri, op. cit. 
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here. The Nandipurana prefers the Nagara script, but it also approves 
the use of regional scripts for copying the Sastras. 80 

The pen to be used for ceremonial writings should be, according to 
the Sastras, made of gold 81 but from the reference to the ‘lethaniBastra 183 
in this connection, it appears that pens made of other materials like reeds, 
quills etc., that require mending with a knife-like instrument, were also 
used. Possibly the word ‘citrabhih’ in the expression “Lekhambhi^ ca 
divyabhir hemacitrabhir eva ca” in the Nandipurana 88 refers to such 
pens, It is interesting to note here that Ksemendra (11th century A. D.) 
uses the word ‘kalama* in the sense of a pen. 01 

The inkpot for such ceremonial occasions is to be made of silver. 8 R 
But the gift of an inkpot recommended for a poor man suggests that it 
was made of other cheaper materials also. The Nandipurana does 
not specifically mention the metal to be used for making the inkpot, but 
simply says: ‘susamlddhe maslbhan^e 180 which means a lustrous or 
splendid pot. The ink used w^s of different kinds and colours of which 
yellow, red, green and black were preferred. In order to make the ink 


50. “Vyaltadeialipmyasarp mukhyam nagaram ucyate” / 

—Nandipurana, cited in Kftyakalpataru, op. cit., pp, 216 which explains i “Vyakta 

tadddlnusaripi lipir yatra nyiUc’lqara-nirraarie sa tathS”, Hemadri reads: 

“Vyaktadeialipinyasaip vyaktaip nagaram ucyate / 

Vyaktade&Ii pinySaavy aktoddcSanusarip!’ ’ // {op. cit.) 

It is obvious that there must be something wrong with this citation and Lak?mldhara 
has nothing like the second line of this quotation. So, we accept Laksmidhara's version. 

51. “Lekhanyit haimaya Sucih” / — HgP, 11.31.10. op. cit. 

“Haimya ca lakhanya / —Agnipurapa, 63. 15. op* cit f 

^Sauvargalckhani karya H / 

—Varkhapurapa, cited by Hemadri, op. cit, 
“Lekhanibhii ca divyabhir hemacitrabhir eve ca” / 

—Nandipurana, Hemadri, op. cit. 

52. “Lekhanisastra-satpyukte”—Danasagara, op. cit. pp. 480. 

53. Hemadri, op, cit. 

54. With reference to a clerk he writes : 

“Map sakalama yasya” j 

—Narmamala, I. 16., Ed. Kashmir Sanskrit Series, No. 40, 1923. 
“Kalamankitakarpena bhurjapatrakapapina” / _Ibid, II. 120. 

55. “Raupye patre ma$iip sthapya” / —H§P. II. 31,10. op. cit. 

“Maslbhaitfaip ca raupyakam” / -Varahapurana, Hemadri, op. cit. 

56. Hemadri, op, cit, 
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permanent various preservative ingredients were mixed with the ink. 57 
The ink thus treated endured for long centuries as we s£e that the 
ink inscription in the inner side of the lid of the relic vessel found in 
the Stupa at Andher belonging to G. 2nd/3rd Century B. C, 88 did not 
fade out still and the ink of the Turfan manuscripts still remains fresh. 
The outer page of a manuscript is called ‘malapatra’ 8 0 or ‘malaprsfcha’ 
and this page was sometimes coloured with yellow, red or brown pigments 
and was decorated with beautiful designs and pictures. 80 

The folios of the manuscripts were held together in their serial order 
by means of a thread passing through the hole made for this purpose 
generally at the centre. This thread was often of light red or black 
colour. 61 It has been directed that the thread should be loosened just 
at the time of reading and it should be fastened again as soon as the 
reading was over. On no occasion, however, the manuscript should be 
handled with its thread loosened 6 2 and this note of warning is made 
obviously for preventing any possible damage of the manuscript due to 
careless handling. Manuscripts were wrapped with a fine piece of silken 
or coloured cloth. 63 References are made to caskets and boxes for keeping 
the manuscripts safely and arragements for lock and key also were advised. 


57. “Maslbhis capy anekabhis caturvarnabhir eva va / 
Drdhastambhana-yuktabhir mecakaii capy anekas'ah” // 

—Nandipurana, cited in Danasagara, op. cit. pp. 479, which explains ‘caturvarna- 
bhih 1 —‘Pita-rakta-harita-krsna-varuadravyarasamayibhih’. Hemadri reads : 

“Ma?ibhi$ capi naikabhih” / 

etc. and he explains ‘dr^hastambhanayuktabhih’—■ < ma?Iathairyahetuk\ 

58. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 249. 

59. Cf. “Lajjate malapatrena cakranaracasancaye” / 

—K§emendra in DeSopades'a, VI. 10., Ed. Kashmir Sanskrit Series, No. 40, 1923. 
Possibly the Bengali word ‘malat* meaning the outer page of a book owes its origin to 
the Sanskrit word ‘malapatra*. 

60. “BahiS ca varnam kurvita pustakasya manoramam / 

Pitai raktaih ka§ayair va sunibaddham vicitritam” // 

(Nandipurana, Hemadri, op. cit.) 

61. ‘‘Karpasasutra-grathitam’’—Loc. cit.j 

“Raktena vatha krsnena mpduna rahgitena ca / 

Drdhasutranibaddhena evam vidhikrtena ca** // (Devlpurana, loc. cit.) 

62. “Granthim ca sithilam kuryad vackah kurunandana / 

Punar badbnlta tatsutram na muktva dharayet kvacit” // 

—(Cited in Vacaspatya, op. cit.) 

63. “DivyapattaniSukavptam”—HSP. II. 31, 6., op. cit. 
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The Dcvlpurapa 04 speaks of a casket for providing a protective cover to 
the manuscripts which consisted of a frame of bamboo-sticks on its sides 
and the entire body covered with leather to form a casket. The Skanda- 
purana 05 refers to the caskets for manuscripts made either of Srlparna 00 
or of leather with deep cavity having sufficient room for holding the 
manuscripts. 07 From the same source we come to know that square¬ 
shaped boxes fitted with lids were also kept in the libraries for preserving 
manuscripts. These boxes were perfectly designed and they were made 
cither of gold studded with jewels, or of silver, or copper or bell-metal, 
or brass or iron. Sometimes boxes made of wood or bamboo also were 
used, There is also a reference to chests with the arrangements for 

lock and key. 08 

Normally manuscripts were placed on a piece of cloth known as 
‘pustakiistarana*, i.c., a ‘book-spread*, or on a seat or mattress when they 
were read. 06 In connection with the ceremonies, however, we hear of a 
furniture which we prefer to call a ‘book-couch’. It is called ‘^arayantra* 
and has been variously named as ‘Sarayantra’, ‘Sarapatra’, and ‘Siva- 
yantra’. 70 Nandipurtma 71 calls it ‘vidyadhara’ or ‘vidyadhara’. Devi- 
pura^a 73 refers to it as ‘yantra’ or ‘yantraka’. It was. made of such 

64. "Vicitrakancika parive carmana samputikvtc” / 

•Kanaka’—‘venuSakha*. (Devipurana, Hem&dri, op. cit.) 

65. Cited by HemUdri, op. cit. 

66 . Srlparna means—a lotus, A rani, (also called Ganiyari) and Gambhari tree. Here 
obviously the wood in meant* 

67 * Srlpari^asamudbhtitarp nimnakhatairi susaocayam / 

Dadyat samputakarp kftva carmana vapi nirmitam * 3 // 

68 * **Yab sauvar^am susampurnaiii sarvaratnopaiobhitam ( 

Sapidhanaflumailju^aip vidyako^sam^rayam // j 

KSrayed v&pi raupye^a tamre^a caturasrakam / 

K5iti»ySrakatalohaiii va daru-vam$adinirmitam* s // 

“Kury&t takkaaaniyuktam vidyarataakararxlakam” / 

{Skandapurana, Hemadri, op* cit*) 

69* “Pustakftstarapam dattva suprama^aip sujSobhanam” / 

(Devipurana, Hemadri, op. cit.) 

^FustakiUtarariaip dattva sahasram tatprama^atah / 

Tadflsanaip vitanam va sivaloke mahiyatc 11 // (Skandapura^a, loc, cit*) 

70, Vlde^-Drinasagara* op. cit f , pp* 489 a fn. 3, 

71, Vidyadhara and vidyadhara—both readings are availble, Sec Vallala and 
Hem&dri, op. cit, 

72, “Tasya madhye nyased Yantram nagadantamayam subham M / 

(Devipurana^ Hcmadri, Op, cit.) 

“Yantrakam casanatp caiva darujasanam athapi va * 1 / Loc, cit* 
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materials as gold, silver, ivory or some better quality of wood. It should 
not be heavy but be a thing nice to look at. It should have a subtle 
mechanical device with the help of which it can be folded and unfolded 
according to the requirement. It should be spacious and if it is made of 
wood, there should not be any timber-knot in the selected piece of wood. 
There should be hinges for its folding. 73 From the descriptions it appears 
to be a sort of X-shaped hinged folding book-couch. The Jains, the 
Sikhs and the Mohamedans still to-day place their sacred books on such 
a wooden device for convenience of reading. Devlpurana 74 speaks of a 
crude form of this device made of ivory which was fastened slightly in its 
lower part but tightly fastened at the top by means of a strong piece.of 
thread. The HayaSirsa 75 speaks of a Dandasana also to be used for the 
same purpose which should be made of gold studded with precious stones. 
The text, however, does not describe it. The Devlpurana 76 also refers to 
Dandasana. A throne (Sirrxhasana) made of ivory or such other materials 
may also be used for this purpose. Possibly it was a desk-like furniture 
specially built for ceremonial purposes. Wooden desks of low height are 
still in use in Bengal for reading and writing purposes. 

Now, this ‘Sarayantra’ requires careful consideation as it has given 
rise to some confusion. In the Vasavadatta of Subandhu 77 we have a 
passage which refers to ‘Sarayantra’. It runs as follows : “Raktarpsukapafce 
vi^amaprarudhavisalata - sarayantrakanugata satapatra - pustaka - sanathe 

73, “Vidyadhararji prakurvita hemarupyamayam subham / 

Nagadantamayam vapi subhadarumayam tatha // 

Manojnam aguruin ramyam 3laksnayantra-prayogajam / 
Samkocapatraiamyuktam vikasena samanvitam // 

Tatra vidyaip vinihitani kuryat pustakasamhitam” // 

(Nandipurana, Hemadri, op. cit 4 ). For ‘samkocapatra’ Vallala' reads— ‘samkocayan- 
tra* but Laksmidhara has ‘samkocavastra’. For other variants we are not interested here, 
“Ramyaip laghu suvistirnam nirgranthi granthisamyutam / 

Vidyadhararp tato yantrasamsthitam purvapustakam” // 

—Loc. cit.j Laksmidhara reads ‘nih^ranta’ for ‘nirgranthi’ and ‘sthapitam’ for ‘saips 


thitam’. 



74. 

“Tasya madhye nyased yantraip nagadantamayam gubham / 
Adhah kiiicin nibaddham tu urdhvato’pi susamyutam // 
Tasyordhvam vinyased vidvan pustakam likbitam £ubham” / 

—Loc. cit. 

75. 

“Tatra samsthapayed dblman ^arayantrasanam subham / 
Dandasanam va Srlmantam hemaratnadi-nirmitam // 

Srimat sirnhasanam vapi nagadantadinirmilam / 

Tatra samsthapayed dhiman pustakadvitayam guruli” // 

(11.31.4-5) 

76. 

“Yantrakam casanam caiva dandasanam athapi va” / 

(DevipurSpa, Hemadri, op. cit.) 


77. Ed. Hall, Bibliotheca Indica, 1859, p. 250. 
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makarandabindusandohanirbharapanamatta - madhukara-sandramandra ■ . 

manjusvanaih svadharmam iva pathati vikacakamalakara-bhiksau” etc. 
Explaining this passage in his gloss named ‘darpana’ Sivarama Tripabhin l 
(18th Century A. D.) writes: “^arayantrakam talapatrlya-pustakama- j 
dhyarajjuh. ., ‘Sarata’ iti bhagayam”. So } the ^arayantraka, according to | 
him, is the thread that runs through the pages of a palm-leaf manuscript 
Monier Williams and V, S. Apte seem to follow him in their Sanskrit- 
E 0 gHsh Dictionaries. But apart from the appropriateness of the explana¬ 
tion of the passage concerned, the meaning of the word ‘Sarayantra’ given J 

by Sivarama docs not stand scrutiny. The HayaSIrsa (G. 8th century ( 

A. D.) clearly states that the ‘4arayantra’ is meant for placing the book on ! 

it and an equally ancient text Agnipurana 78 confirms it. Vallala 79 
(12 th century A. D.) identifies ‘vidyadhara 5 with £ sar ay antra’ leaving no 
room for any doubt. The ‘Sarayantra* was, however, not convenient for 
writing. It was perhaps due to this fact that the Haya^Irsa makes pro¬ 
visions for ‘dantjasana* and ‘simhasana’ made of ivory or some other mate¬ 
rials on that occasion. Devipuraiia also speaks of the ‘dandasana. 80 

A Siamese variety of this device, however, appears to improve the 
‘&ara-yantra’ in such a manner that it is convenient for both the purposes, 
viz., for placing the original manuscript and also for copying. 

In the first decade of this century Montgomery Schuyler (J. A. O. S., j 
vol. 29, 1908, pp. 281-83) saw the Siamese Buddhist monks using a kind j 
of ‘^ara-yantra* for copying palm-leaf manuscripts. He gives an intersting 
account of the device, He writes “Each copyist has in front of him, t 

as he squats on the floor of the temple, a frame about 18" inches in height j; 

somewhat resembling an artist’s easel, oh one ledge of which rests the 
* manuscript to be copied, and on the other ledge the blank leaves for the 
new volume". 

From the description it becomes obvious that the said device is only L 
a variety of its Indian counterpart or it may be what is called ‘Dan^a- 
sana’ in the Hayaftrga and Devipurana, but for the paucity of evidences ; 
we cannot be sure of it. 

According to the sanctions of the Sastras a properly qualified scribe f 
(lekhaka) is to be appointed for the ceremonial writing with the prescribed 
procedure. In a number of ancient texts the scribes are described as for¬ 
ming a special class known as ‘kayastha.’ 81 Those scribes were generally 

78. "Svastike maiujale’bhyarcya forayantritsanc sthitam / 

Lekhyarp ca likhitairi pustam gurur vidyam harim yajet” // (63. 13-14) | 

79. Diinasftgara, op, cit„ pp, 478, 

80, Vide fn, 7G supra, 

81, “Lekliakitn api kayasthan lekbakftye vicak^anan” / 

(ParaSara, cited in Vacaapatya, op. clt.) 
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employed in the law-courts and various other departments of the state. 
They were well-versed in different branches of learning and were expert 
in different regional scripts. 8 * An interesting account of a court-clerk is 
to be found in the drama Mrcchakatika ascribed to Sudraka. 83 We have 
also an instance of recording of a General’s report on the achievements of 
warriors in the battlefield by the scribes of the state archives in the 
Pancaratra ascribed to be Bhasa. 84 A section of such scribes are subject 
to the bitter attack by Ksemendra in his satire entitled Narmamala. 8 0 For 
ceremonial purposes, however, a Brahmin scribe was a necessity, who 
must have a sound knowledge of the Vedas and be thoroughly acquainted 
with the science of metrics. 80 < Pustaka—lekhaka is the term that the 
Devipurana uses to denote such a scribe possibly with a view to distinguish 
him from the ‘kayastha’ scribe. The ‘pustaka-lekhaka’ must be a man 
well-versed in the $astras, adept in prosody, himself a good poet, endowed 
with sweet voice and capable of restoring lost readings from memory. 87 
The Matsyapurana 88 adds that the scribe must be a master of scripts, 
should have a swift hand and must be able to comprehend the meaning 
as soon as the world is uttered. The Hayaslrsa 89 holds that the ceremonial 


82. “Sarvadesaksarabhijiiali sarva^astra-vicaksanali / 

lekhakah kathito rajnah sarvadhikaranesu vai” // —Loc. cit. 

83. In Act IX. 

84. “Bbafah—Drsta-parispandanam yodhapuru§anam karmani pustakam aropayati 
kumarah” — Act II. between verses 27 & 28. 

85. “Tustas tam etya varadah kalih saksad abha$ata / 

Sarvadeva-vinasaya gaccha vatsa mabitalam // 

Ancna kalamastrena maddattena prahari^SL” // —op. cit., I. 11-12. 

86 . “Brahmanan vcdasampurijamschandolaksanaparagan” / 

(Vahnipurana, Hemadri, op, cit.) 

87. “Tatha sampujayed vatsa lekhakam sastra-paragam / 
Chandolaksana-tatvajnam satkavim madhurasvaram // 

Prana$t&*P smarati grantham sresfham pustakalekhakam” / —loc. cit 

88 . “Sakfdukta-grhitartho laghuhasto jitaksarah / 

SarvaSastra-samalokI prakj-sto nama lekhakah” // 

(Canakyasamgraha* cited in Vacaspatya, cit.) 

89. “Pancavayava-vaksiddhas cbandolak$anavit tatha ] 

Vakyalapa-kathabhijno Visnu-pujanatatparah ,, // 

(op. cit., II. 31. 12-13). The second line, however, may be intrepreted differently. 
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scribe should have, in addition, a perfect knowledge of the 
reasoning. He must be an expert in discourses and sagas and a 
consummate devotee of Vi W u. The last item, however, ts concerned 

wUlr a^eetarmn thB SC rvices of a reciter who is known as a 

‘vicaka’ or ■pathaka' or 'kathaka>,»» whose art has been included nthe 
list of sixtyfour Fine Arts (kalSs) enumerated by Vatsyayana.in his Kara.- 

r t He must be a Brahmin. The requisite qualifications of the 

reciter are : he must be a wise man, smart, modest and a good speaker 
He mos , have a sweet voice and should be wcll-aequamtcd with the 
ojstras expert in music, adept in deciphering the scripts (abhyaslak 5 ara 
vinyasab), capable of making out the import of words, dexterous m explat- 

ning the signifance of the Sastras, reputed for his knowledge of proso y 

anif endowed with the power of flawless speech, adept in distinctly u ering 
words and syllables according to the requirement." From the hsts _ 
qualifications it becomes dear that the ‘vacaka’ was not merely a re . 
He had twofold duties to perform. His first duty was to help the scribe to 


. 9 Q The •Kathaka’ in Eastern India, however, is different from the ‘vacaka’ or 

‘pJthaka’. He U distinguished for hi, art ‘kathakalS’ which comprises of a skilful 
admixture qf reciting, explaining and singing* 

91, “Brahm&tmrji vacakaiji vidyan nanya-vamajam adarai 31 
M Sapta*vara'sam&yuktarp kale ksle vi^ampalc / 

Pradariayan raaan sarvSn vflcayed vacako nrpah” // (Vacaspalya, op, cit.) 
“Sarvas^traditattvajfto gandbarvajnas tu susvarab / 

Vacayed vllcakah sustho brSbmaipah saatravic chuciV 3 // 

{HSP, 3 II* op* cit, 31* 34-35) 

"S&lra-sadbh&vavldusc vacaketi priyarpvade’* j 

—Vahnipurana* cited by Hemadri> op. cit* 

“Brahmanasya mvritasya vacakaaya vlja!patah n / --Varabapuraria, loc* cit, 
"Wcako brtlbmanab prajnah ^rutasastro mahamanah / 

AbhyaMSksara-vinyaso vrtta^stra-vfsiuadali // 

Sabdiirthavit pragalbbas ca vinlto medbaya punafr / 

Gitajilo vSkya-suirlivyasvaro'naviiabhEisakah” // 

(Nandipnraqa > Hemadri, op, cit*) 
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correct the copy by reciting from the original. 0 2 In this connection some 
major items of correction have been enumerated. They are 08 : 

(i) Letters or words omitted or put in excess should be properly 
corrected. 

(ii) Defective strokes in the formation of letters should be mended, 

(iii) Correctness of the use of ‘anusvaras 5 and ‘visargas’ shall be pro¬ 
perly looked into. 

(iv) AH pros and cons should be properly considered before correct¬ 
ing the cases of repetition. 04 

(v) In such cases where something is suspected to be missing, the 
rectification is to be made after proper consideration of the context as 
well as the metrical propriety. 

(vi) If the work is in the aphoristic style, before correction of any 
aphorism its relation with other aphorisms, the problems involved and 
the intended solution offered by the author, should be duly considered. 

(vii) In cases of works written in non-aphorisiic style, doubtful cases 
are to be considered in relation to the significance of the work taken in 
its entirety. 

(viii) As a rule significance of the whole work, the context, indica¬ 
tions (sucana), references (uddesa) and all that have been either explicitly 
stated or suggested, should be duly weighed before incorporating any 
correction. 


92. “Ubhayam capi tal lekhyam samikuryac ca vacakam” / —loc, cit. 

(“Ubhayam lekbyam vacayan samikuryat”'—Hemadri) 

93 . “Onadhikais ca samyuktam varnair matradibhistatha / 

Anusvara-visargais ca yuktayuktair vicarayet // 

Sanrani prakrtaya yuktya paunaruktyam visodbayet / 

Unartboktya prasabgais ca chando-yogyataya tatba / 
Sutrantarartbabodhena prasnottara-vivekatah / 

Asutratvac ca sastrasya samudayarthabodhatab II 
Prakrantasucanoddesair gaditaiS coditair api / 

Babvarthanam ca sabdanam yogyasattirn pariksya tu / 
Sarvasastrarthabodbena karakadyair aviplutaih // 

Kvacic chabdavivaksajs ca prakrtartham nirupayet // 

Chandasam capi buddbv3. tarn vf tta-samyogam Ipsitam / 

Evam vidyarn tu medhavi sastram satkrtya krtsnasah” // —Loc. cit. 

(In the 10th line Hemadri reads—‘Kvacic ca sabdarn varjyaiva’ for ‘Kvacic chabda- 
vivaksais ca’ which is the reading accepted by Laksmidbara, op. cit., pp. 216) 

94. Cf. “Sangatih paunaruktyanam samadhiina-samakulam ,, / 

—Abhinavagupta in Abhinavabharatl, Introductory verse, 6. 
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(ix) The cases of words having different meanings, the compatibility 
(yogyata) of the word as well as the proximity (asatti) of the word concer¬ 
ned with other words should also be duly considered before they are 
corrected. 

(x) Proper consideration should also be given to the uses of case- 
endings and other grammatical processes so that there may not creep in 
any improper use of them (karakadyair aviplutaih). 

(xi) In cases of doubt about the use of a particular word, the word 
which the author intended to use should be guessed by due consideration 
of the context. According to Hemadri’s version the rule reads as follows : 
If necessary, a particular word may be omitted if it is helpful to the 
understanding of the appropriate sense (of the expression concerned). 

(xii) If there be any doubt about the metre employed, the intention 
of the author should similarly be guessed. 

It goes without saying that these rules give ample liberty to the reciter 
and the scribe for the correction of the text. Undoubtedly such a proce¬ 
dure is fraught with the danger of corruption of the manuscript by reckless 
corrections in the hands of underqualified scribes and reciters. Obviously 
it is one of the causes that brought forth the widespread corruption of 
manuscripts in this country. There is another thing to note that there is no 
idea of collation of different manuscripts of the same work before correc¬ 
tion. This is a serious drawback of the recommended method of correc¬ 
tion. It is, however, very interesting to note here that Abhinavagupta 9 * 
(10th century A. D.) hints at the idea of collating different manuscripts 
for fixing the reading of a doubtful text and also of indicating the unaccep¬ 
table variants instead of omitting them altogether. His method is much 
in the line of the modern text-critical method. 

The other duty of the scribe was to perform the ceremonial recitation 
of the text before the audience in conformity with the prescribed rules. 
The general rule for the ceremonial recitation is: The recitation should be 
made clearly indicating the rasas or sentiments with the help of the seven 
svaras. 06 This direction may create the impression that the ceremonial 
recitation was identical with singing. Because, the seven svaras to be 
employed in such recital are the musical notes, viz., I3adja, r^abha, 


“Upadeyaaya sampapias tadanyasya pratikanam / 

Sphutavy5khya virodhanani pariharah supurnata” // etc. 

(Abhinava, op. cit,, verses 5-6) 

’ “Saplasvarasamayuktatji kale kale viiampate / 

Pradarsayan ras3.n sarvan vacayed vacako nrpa” // 

—Vacaspatya, op. cit. 
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gandhara, madhyama, paKcama, dhaivata and nisada, enumerated in the 
texts on music .® 7 But Abhinava-gupta in his exposition of the text of 
the Natya^stra ascribed to Bharata makes the distinction between recita¬ 
tion and singing clear in no uncertain terms : “Udattanudatta-svarita- 
kampita-rupataya svaranam yad rakti-pradhanatvam anurananamayarp. 
tattyagena ucca-mcamadhyama-sthanasparsitvamatram pathyopayogiti 
dar£tam. Yadi hi rasagata raktih pSthye pradhanyenavalambyeta tada 
ganakriya asau syat, na pafchali”." He means to say that in course of 
recitation the voice should touch only the three sthanas, i. e., high, low 
and middle. It should avoid the resonant affectation of voice with the 
help of the ‘varnas’, viz., udatta-, anudatta, svarita and kampita as required 
in singing. If the affectation of voice connected with the rasas are chiefly 
employed, it will then turn to be singing and not reciting. He also points 
out some other subtle distinction which we need not enter into for our 
purpose here. The svaras in this context, therefore, are not the musical 
notes, but the notes suitable for recital (Pathyasvaras). It will not be 
out of the place here to mention that the Nafeyasastra recommends the 
employment of different svaras for indicating different rasas. Thus the 
madhyama and pancama are indicative of Srngara (erotic) and Hasya 
(Comic); §a4ja and rsabha are employed for Vlra (heroic), Raudra 
(furious) and Adbhuta (marvellous); Gandhara and Nisada are indicative 
of Karuna (pathetic) and Dhaivata is used for expressing Bibhatsa 
(disgusting) and Bhayanaka (terrible) rasas." 

It has been laid down that the reciter must know the significance of 
the whole work he has got to recite. He should recite it distinctly in a 
sweet tone with all the words and syllables clearly pronounced. He must 
do it calmly and not in a hurry. His recitation should be in keeping 


97. Cf. “Sadja fsabha-gandharau raadhyamah pancamas tatha / 

Dhaivata^ ca nisadaa ca sapta svarah praklrtitab” // 
(Sangltadamodara, Stavaka, 3, p, 30, Ed. Calcutta Sanskrit College Research series, 
No. XI. 1960. 

98. Ed. GOS., No. LXVIII, Vol. II. pp. 385. 

99. NS., GOS., op. cit. Vol. II. XVII, 103-105, 
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with the sentiments and emotions, 100 According tn th* a- 

course of a ceremonial public reading the reciter Should re itt 

which shall be neither too slow Jr , f . h °“ ld m 3 manner 
be too loud nor too low.The«*■» 
allocation of the eight 'sthanas’ 10 * diet" c ma e with appropriate 
three letters of the alZbT“ and art.cula.ion of all the sixty. 

and emotions. Matt ‘dated to T" “° f 

should be recited gracefully twt A , ’7 (S(4 S 5r ™> 

(karunarasa) should have thl expression*of t °. I ’ athet,C senliment 

riX“‘h rr “ 

purapa also has almost the same set of instructions 


100 , 


101 . 


“Vi ¥ pa ?t am adrntam santam spa^ara-padam tatha / 
Kalasvara-samayuktaip raaabhava-samanvitam// 

Budhyamanafi sadatyarthanx grantharthanx krtsnaSo nyp a ” // 

—cited in Vacaspatya, op* cit. 
"NStidrutwp na vilambam natyuccam natinicakanx / 

SarvaSas trad i ta tt vajfio gandharvajnas tu susvarafc j 
^acaye vacakalj sustho brahmaiiab ^‘istravic chucih / 

G *™ lm samatn, jnata3 tv a?f asthana- S amanvit a m II 
rn ?a ^ivafna. 5 atpyuktain rasabhavanvitaip tatha” II 
Saragara Jalitam vScyaip kSrupyam kacuiianvitam / 

Dharavanai k.obhair yuddhoktir vacayed budhah // 

[TTT yatkifldt tac chanair vacayed budhah / 

Adhyatmadisu yat kificit tad vivicya Sana* pa t h et ”// 

H ^ Pl ri * °P. cit,, 34-38 

_A?fau sthanam varo&nam urah kanthah Sira, tathS / 

JihvSmularp ca dantSS ca nSsiko^hau ca talu ca”// 

103. According to some Tantric traditions current i n l/ . * 3) 

letters in the alphabet. They are : 14 vowel, including ti i ^ * K sixt >' tIlreo 

'sparfa-varpas* (consonant,); 3 sibilants (S,, ,)• i aSDil ? t “ Z? J; 9 ‘P Im a-avaras’; 25 
liquid (1); one trilled (r); one glide (fi fSjjSTJ* 2 ^ one . 

three nasals (m~ anus vara, b-visarga ?) and '-flit *£ COnjunct < K ?h ™d the 
Cit., XVII. 109) speak, of f our Z. f ^ Thc ****** (op. 

,V “ ri “ “ d ' But they rnrXLC"”' They m - 


102 . 


104. 


TaoaL Vi t" n l tOV&Cyam V?lCakena vipaScita } 
TapabSamatmakaip sarvarti svar g 5diph a l a ,adhalcam // 


Dhamvsneue. h M been espied l 


(Hemadri, op, cit.) 
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but it adds that war, commotion and angry speeches should be recited 
with impulse and the Sppgararasa requires a graceful recital just in 
keeping with the variety of metres employed. In connection with the 
histrionics, the NatyaSastra 105 recommends that the three tempos, viz., 
rapid, middle and slow are to be employed with a view to have the 
recitation in conformity with the rasas. The mindle tempo is meant 
for expressing the sentiments of erotic and comic, the slow one for the 
pathetic and the rapid one for expressing the remaining five other 
sentiments. It also speaks of six ‘angas’, viz., viccheda, anubandha, 
arpana, visarga, dip ana and prasamana. ‘Viccheda* is the pause to be 
placed at a particular point. ‘Anubandha’ is the absence of the pause 
in between the words or absence of any gap for breathing. ‘Arpana 5 is a 
mode of recitation by dint of which the recitater fills, as it were, the 
entire audience-hall with his sweet, attractive and playful tone. ‘Visarga’ 
is the utterance of a sentence in a spontaneous manner. ‘Dlpana’ means 
the beauteous modulation of voice gradually raising or lowering, accord¬ 
ing to the requirement, in the three (phonetic) sthanas, namely, uras, 
kantha and Sir as, that is, raising the ‘scale’ from the low to the high, 
touching the middle one according to the exigency, ‘Prasamana* is the 
gradual descent (decrescendo) of the voice from the higher scale without 
creating any detastable or defective tone. 100 According to Abhinava- 
gupta these six ‘angas* are related to the appropriate moduldtion of 
voice (nada) in course of recitation, ‘Anubandha 5 is continuity while 
‘viccheda’ is detachment. ‘Arpana’ is the full-throated voice while 
‘visarga’ is just opposite to it, ‘DTpana’ means the gradual raising of the 
voice to the higher scale while ‘prasamana 5 means just reversal of the 
process. 107 Regarding the employment of these ‘angas 3 the Nafeya- 

105. Referring to the six 'angas* the NS. reads : 

“EsSim ca drutamadhya-vilambitas trayo laya rasesupapadySii / 

Tatra hasya-lrhgarayor madhyalayah, karurie vilambito 

vlra-raudr&dbhuta-bibhatsa-bhayanakesu druta lti” // 

{Natya&stra, up. cit., Vol. II, XVII. 131, pp. 399) 

106. "Athahgani sa{—vicchedo’rpanatp visargo ’nob and ho dipanam prasamanam 
lti. Tatra vicchedo nama viramakftah. Arpanam nama lilayamana-madhura*valgiina 
svarena purayateva rangam yat pafhyate tad arpanam, Visargo nama vakyanyasah. 
Anubandho nama padantaresvavicchedah, anucchvasanarii va, Dipanam nama tristhana- 
iobhi vardham&na-svarani ceti. Prasamanam nama tara-gatanam svaranam prdamyatam 
avaisvar y ep 3. va t Srapam iti,”—op. cit,, XVII. 130, pp, 397. (The GOS. reads ‘padanta* 
resvapi vicchedah’ for ‘padantaresvavicchedah’ but it is against Abhinava’s exposition,) 

107. “Tatha, ca madhye trutitatvam atrufitatvaip va tEvato vicchedanubanclhau, 

pivaratvam apivaratvam va imav arpana-visargau, arohanam avarohaiiatn va te dipana- 
prasamane, Evani bhavabhavatah, upacayapacayatah, arohavarohataS ca §aqUbhedo 
nadah,” —Loc. cit. 
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^astra 108 recommends that for the recitation related to the erotic and 
the comic sentiments, arpana, viccheda, dxpana and praSamana are to be 
adopted; so also dlpana and pra^amana are to be suitably adopted in 
cases of pathetic sentiment; the sentiments of heroic, fury and wonder 
should have the liberal employment of viccheda, praSamana, dlpana and 
anubandha; the sentiments of disgust and terror should have appropriate 
application of visarga and viccheda. In the NatySastra there are many 
other details which we for our purpose need not enter into here. It is, 
however, obvious that the directions for ceremonial recitation have some 
affinity with the histrionic processes of the same. Undoubtedly the aim 
of such recital was to create a congenial atmosphere in the audience-hall. 
It is interesting to note here that the PapinlyaSiksa also had similar idea 
about the reciter and his job, Cf. 

"Giti sighri fliralikampi tatha-likhitavacakah / 

Anarthajfio’ alpakantha^ ca gad ete pathakadhamah // 

Madhuryam akgaravyaktih. padacchcdas tu susvarab / 

Dhairyam laya-samarthyapi ca gar) ete pafchaka gunafr” // 

(verses 32-33) 

Generally the reciter stopped for the day when he finished a canto 
or chapter or a story. 100 

The instructions about the audience are : they should take their bath, 
besmear their bodies with white unguents, and wear garlands. Attentively 
and respectfully they should hear the recitation. 110 But mere hearing 
will not do if there is no mutual discussion about the thing they hear. 111 
If there be any doubt, they should gently ask the preceptor who will 
solve their problems, 118 According to the Sastras the utility of such 
hearing is that, when a Sastra is heard from the beginning to the end. 


108, “Tatra h5sya-ijftg&rayor akanksayam arpana-viccheda-dipanapraiamanayu- 

ktaifi pathyarp k&ryam, Dip an a-prasamanayuktam karune, Vicclicda-prafemana-dlpa- 
natiubandliabahulaip vlra-raudradbhute?u. Viaarga-vicchedayuktam blbhatsa-bhayana- 
ka y° ritl ” —Loc. cit. 

109, “Sargadhyilye samivpte ca katliaparyanta eva va” / 

(Nandipuraria, Hcmadri, op, cit.) 

110, “Snataifi iuklaih samulabdhaih sragvibhifi susarnahitailj / 

Pritiyuktai* tatn.Ii iravyani sastrani sraddha-samanvitaih” // —Loc. cit. 


111. 1 Si$yaiJ.i paraspararp jfistrfini cintanlyaip vicaksaiiaih 11 

112, “Mpluj ca sarpsayc jiitc predict” 


—Loc. cit. 
—Loc. cit. 
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the heart of the man is filled up with faith and he gets interested in that 
Sastra. This makes him free from faults in no time. 118 

In the ritual of the gift of learning the guru or the preceptor had a 
very important role. The required qualifications of a guru sufficiently 
justify the place of honour allotted to him in the ritual. He should be a 
pious and wise man endowed with all conceivable virtue, having an 
impressive personality, amiable in disposition, well-versed in different 
branches of the Sastras including the Vedas, and an expert in explaining 
lucidly the significance of the Sastras to his disciples. Cf. 

“Gurus ca dharmavan prajSah srutasastro vimatsarah / 

Viprah prakrti-samsuddhah 4ucih smitamukhah. sada // 

Suvytto vrtta-sastrajSah sabda4astra-vi4aradah / 
Abhyasta-Sastrasandohah prakrtartha-pravartakah // 
Adhyaya-sargaviccheda-vibhaktyartha-prayojakah / 
Sastrarthapadavid dhlman padaslokartha-bodhakah // 
Samudaya-prakirnartha-mukhyasastranusangajam / 

Anaksarani ca hfdvastu vyapadifyartha-bodhakah // 

Pakrantadid ca (?) 4astrartha-vibhaga-parinisfchitah / 
Kastabhimana-gudhartha-bhangena ca vibodhakah // 
Sraddheyavag analasyah 4rotrvrtta-prabodhakah” / 

(Nandipuraria, Hemadri, op. cit.) 

Different texts speak of the qualifications of the guru much in the 
same line, of course, varyining in some sectarian aspects. The Hayasirsa, 
however, recommends preceptors belonging to Ksatriya and VaiSya castes 
also if suitable Brahmin preceptor is not available. But it strictly 
prohibits a f$udra being selected as a preceptor. 11 * 

Now, let us turn to the ritual to be performed in connection with the 
the gift of manuscripts. An auspicious day with a good star and an 
auspicious ‘yoga 5 , i. e., one of the 27 astronomical divisions of time, should 
be selected when with due fanfare the ritual of manuscripts should be 
inaugurated, 116 A secluded palace or room should be selected for that 
purpose. The spot should be cleansed with cowdung, a canopy will be 
spread overhead and flowers should strewn for decoration. Then a 
‘svastika 5 (a mystical figure) should have to be drawn there with rice 


113. “Samagra-Sastrasravanena punisah sraddha-pradhanam bhavatiha cetah / 

Ragas ca sastratmakam abhyupaiti dosas ca nasam nimisena yanti” //—Loc. cit. 

114. “Brahmananam alabhe tu k$atriyo vabya-3udrayoh / 

Ksatriyanam alabhe tu vabyah ^udrasya kalpitah // 

Kadacid api ^udras tu na cacaryatvam arhati” // —H^P., I. ii. 15-16, op. cit. 

115. H,$P. II. 31. 2. 42, op. cit. 
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dyed with five colours. On that place an auspicious ‘Sarayantra’ or a j 

beautiful Maj^asana’made of gold and studded with gems or a decent 

throne made of ivory or similar other materials is to be kept for the 
manuscripts. The preceptor then shall place the two manuscripts on it. 
One of the manuscripts shall be already written and it will be the ongnal 
and the other be a blank one meant for writing. Both the manuscripts 
should be wrapped in a fine piece of silken or coloured cloth. Now, the 
donor should pay homage to the preceptor with devotion by making gifts 
of cloth and other articles. At this stage, the Brahmins should write and 
recite some songs and ballads. The scribe also should be honoured with 

flowers, fragrants, and cloths; bangles and other articles arc to be given 

to him as presents. Now the preceptor shall worship Vi?iau with various 
articles of worship and the donor, in his turn, should worship the 
preceptor, the book and Hari. Then with the due proclamation of the 
auspicious day (punyaha-ghofena) the work of copying from the original 
should be started. The scribe shall take his seat facing the East and 
before starting his work he should meditate the goddess of learning 
(padmini). Then he should copy five verses to mark the day of inaugura¬ 
tion. The Nandipurana 118 adds here : just before the commencement 
of ceremonial writing, the scribe should take his bath, put on a well- 
bleached cloth and a scarf, wear garlands of flower, he must have a pair 
of armlets made of gold and inlaid with pearls and in his fingers he should 
wear some rings. After the .copying of five verses the scribe should 
worship ViSvakarman and the donor with concentrated mind and devotion 
should worship the preceptor. Then a feast is to be held and the Brahmins 
should be honoured with ‘daksina 5 in the form of money after the feast. 
Thus ends the ritual for the day of inauguration. The Devlpurana 117 
recommends for extending the ceremonies on the day of commencement 
of writing to the night also. On that day, the donor should keep awake 
at night along with the others. At night there should be arrangements 
for various performances including theatrical shows on the theme of the 
deities concerned, for which actors, dancers, rhapsodists and wandering 
bards (nafacara^anagnaiS ca) are to be engaged. 

Then the work of copying shall continue everyday till the project 
taken in hand is fully accomplished. Everyday the Goddess of book 
should be worshipped before the commencement of writing and also at 

116. “Lckhako buddhiman snatah suklapu$pambarojjvalah / 
Suvarna-mukta-keyuro mudrika-^obhitangulih” // (Hemadri, op. cit.) 

117. “Ratrau jagaranaip kuryat sarva-preksam prakalpayet / 

Nafacarananagnais ca devyah katliana-sambhavaih” // 

—Hemadri, op. cit.) see also Dr. R. 0, Hazra, Studies in the Upapuranas, Vol. II, 
op. cit., pp. 59*60. 
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the end of the work for the day. Everyday the preceptor, the book and 
the god Hari should be worshipped and saluted by the donor. When 
the work of copying the whole manuscript will be duly finished, the rites 
prescribed for the installation of books should be performed. 

According to the Nandipurana 118 after the completion of work of 
copying there should be again the declaration of the auspicious day 
(punyaha) and a grand feast is to be held for the whole day and night. 
Then the scribe should correct the copy he produced with the help of 
the reciter so that his copy tallies with the original. 

Devipurana 110 recommends that at this stage the prescribed proce¬ 
dure for worship should be followed and then starts the ritual for ins¬ 
tallation of manuscripts. A chariot with three, five or seven storeys has got 
to be built for this purpose. This chariot shall be of the ‘sarvatobhadra’ 
type 180 provided with all auspicious signs and symbols. It will be decora¬ 
ted with variety of cloths and equipped with bells, chowries, tinklers, 
mirrors, crescent-shaped fastoons (ardhacandrais ca), tassels and such 
other paraphernalia. Incenses and the articles of worship are to be placed 
there. After the worship the chariot drawn by strong horses shall start 
its journey round and a big procession of men and women should follow 
it. After the circumambulation in the chariot the book should be brought 
to a temple where a ceremony is to be held according to the prescribed 
rules and then the manuscript should be made over to a properly qualified 
person as a gift. 

The Hayasirsa, recommends for a more elaborate ceremony. A 
decorated pandal provided with basin (kurida), altar (vedi) and other 


118, “Tatah samapte Sastrc tu punah punyaha-samyutam / 

Kuryat tat tadahoratre panabhojana-vastubhih // 

Ubhayam cap! tal lekhyam samikuryat ca vacakain” // —Loc. cit. 

“Ubhayam lekhyam vacayan samikuryat” / 

—Hemadri. See also Studies in the UpapurSnas, Vol. II. op. cit, pp. 484-486. 

119. “Tatah purvokta-vidhina punah pujam prakalpayet / 

Tatha vidya-vimanam tu sapta-panca-tribhumikam // 
Vicitravastrasobhadhyam Subhalaksanalaksitam / 

Karayet sarvatohhadram kinkini-ravakanvitam // 

Darpanair ardhacandrais ca ghanta-camara-manditam // 

Tasmin dhupam samutkfipya sugandha-candanagurum // 

Turuskam guggulaip vatsa sarkara-madhumisritam / 

Pujayet purvavat sarvan kanya-stri-dvija-dulrikhitan” //... 

“Mahata janasanghena rathastham drdha-vahanaih / 

Yuvabhis cabhito neyaip yasya devasya cagamam” // 

—Hemadri, loc. cit. 

120. This means—‘open on all sides*. It may also mean—'auspicious in all 
respects’. 
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necessities shall have to be ercted for the installation ceremony, according 
to the prescribed rules. 121 In that pandal a flawless mirror has to be 
placed on the ‘bhadrapl^ha 1123 situated in the north-east side. The 
reflection of the book in the mirror should have its ceremonial bath with 
pitcherful of water in accordance with the rules of ‘abhiseka’ (sprinkl¬ 
ing). This is to be done as it has been said that no installation is fruitful 
without the prescribed bathing. But lest the painting should get spoiled 
by sprinkling of water, the sprinkling of the reflection in a mirror has 
been advised in case of idols in painting. For the Manuscripts also the 
same procedure has been recommended for the same reason. Gf, 


“Tasmin sannivesayed vidvan nirmalam darpanam subham / 

Tatra samdrgya tad ruparn snapayet kramayogatah // 

Y asm at snana-vihinarrt tu nisphalarp sthapanam bhavet / 

Citram ca nagyate snanat tasmat tam pratibimbagam // 
Dystjvabhisecayet kumbhaih purvavat kramayogatah” // 

(HSP. II, 30. 4-5, op. cit.) 

After the sprinkling, the manuscript should be worshipped according 
to the rules with chanting of appropriate ‘mantras’ (sacred formulas), 
but the procedure for opening the eyes (netronmilanakam) is not to be 
followed. Then the book is to be placed on a bed and there the 
‘adhivasa’ should be performed, 121 Then the book is to be brought to 
the ‘mamjala’ (a mystical diagram) where with appropriate mantras the 
‘sajiva-karana’ is to be performed. 12B After that it should be worshipped 
with various articles of worship and ‘homa’ (oblations to the consecrated 
fire). Now, the ‘caru’ (a kind of sacrificial porridge) should be prepared 

and all assembled there including the donor should partake of it. Cows 

and pairs of cloths are to be given as sacrificial fees (daksina) at this 


121. There are elaborate rules for the erection of the ceremonial pavilion, but the 
details are not necessary Tor our purpose here, 

122. In the technical sense ‘bliadrap»(ba’ means—'a pedestal in the central offset’ 
It may also mean—'a good seat*. 


128. Tho ‘netronmilanaka’ or tho oprntog orthoey,. 1. an «mthl part of .he 
worship of icon., .penally the anthopomorphic own, Thi. part of worabip has boon 
omitted in case of the manuscript probably because it is not treated as an icon. 

i u- 124 ‘ * 5 a ceremonial procedure which symbolises the deity being placed 

In has own abode. According to the Agnipurana (op. cit.)- P 

‘Hareh sSnnidhya-karapani adhivasanam ucyate” / (gp jj 

125. It is believed that life is instilled into the object of worship by this process. 
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time. The hnurtipas’ 126 and the Brahmins are to be honoured with gifts 

just in keeping with the financial position of the donor (yatha^aktya). 
Then the poor, helpless, and disabled persons should be satisfied with 
various kinds of gifts. The Devipurana iar advises for the honouring 
of the womenfolk and the worship of virgin girls (kumaripuja) on this 
occasion. The worship of virgin girls is still in vogue in many parts of 
Bengal on some religious occasions. It also advises that if the donor 
is a king, he should also honour his citizens in a befitting manner as a 
part of this ceremony. 

Next comes the pageantry in a grand procession. In this procession 
the manuscript is to be placed either in a chariot, or on the back of an 
elephant or on any other conveyance available which is to be carried on 
shoulders of men. Brahmins are to be accommodated there as far as 
practicable. The carrier used shall be provided with a canopy over it. 
Decorations with different kinds of flags and banners are to be made 
there. The procession also shall have a variety of flags and canopies. 
Conch-shells, drums and different kinds of musical instruments are to be 
sounded. A party of singers also should form a part of the procession. 
The king, attended by a bevy of charming ladies with chowries in their 
hands and followed by his soldiers, should also add grace to the proces¬ 
sion. Thus with impressive pomp and grandeur the procession should 
march round the city. At the end of the journey round, the book is to 
be brought back either to the house of the donor, or it should be led to a 
temple or library. The Nandipurana 108 recommends that the manus¬ 
cript may also be carried on horse-back in the procession. The con¬ 
veyance used should be, according to this source, studded with gems 
decorated with beautiful cloths, equipped with bells, chowries etc. and 
provided with an umbrella with its stick inlaid with precious stones. 
There must be playing of various kinds of musical instruments and also 
provisions for singing and dancing. 


126. 'Mu nip as 1 are worshippers or custodians of images. Here the term is used 
possibly to mean the worshippers. 

127. <f Kany&h striyas tu sampujya , \..,,.“nrpah paurarn^ ca pujayet’ 5 // 

(Hemadrij op* cit*) 

128. 4i Aropya yane ratnadhye subliavastra-pariskrte / 

Ghan(a-camar a-sobhadhy e ratnadandatapatri^I // 

Gajavaji-rathastham va mahasobha-samanvitam / 

Furato glta-nrtyena nanavadya-ravena ca // 

Marigalair veda-nirghosair devaya vinivedayet / 

Nanarupopaharais ca sampujya tu divaukasah // 

Datva ca pustakam tatra'pitrnain dhamiam uddisct” // 

—Cited by Hemadri, op. cit. 
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After that the book should again be worshipped. Then three f ma^. 
dalas’ are to be drawn. At the centre a throne should be installed and 
the book should be placed on it. In. the second 'mandala 5 the preceptor 
should take his seat who shall worship Visnu placed in the third | 
‘mandala*. Then there should be a prayer for the peace of the world ! 
(jagacchantim). The Nandipurana , 120 however, advises for dedication 
of the book to gods along with various gifts after worshipping it with the f 
chanting of the Vedas and utterances of auspicious formulas at the end 
of which there should be references to ‘religions of the forefathers’. It 
recommends the gift of the book to a temple of Siva. 

Now the reciter comes in the forefront. He recites the book in ■ 
conformity with the prescribed rules before the people assembled there.!: 
The king also appears to be present in the gathering . 130 After reciting : 
a full section he shall stop for the day and pray for the peace of the , 
world. Great emphasis has been laid on the public recitation of books. | 
It has been said that mere copying or installation of books is of no avail 
if there be no public recitation . 131 Obviously such public recitations 
were the most effective means of mass education in those days. They I 
were popular too , 1 * 8 Hence the authors of the ^astras lay so much stress I 
on them. 

Then, the preceptor shall sprinkle everybody assembled there in- f 
eluding the donor with propitiatory water (santyudaka) and receive 
gold and a pair of cloths as his ‘daksina’. The reciter also shall receive jj 
a pair of golden bangles and some other covetable things according to 
his desire. This marks the conclusion of the ceremony of installation of 
manuscripts, -= 


Now .comes the gift of Manuscripts. The manuscripts may be dis¬ 
tributed to individuals as gifts, if so desired. The HayaSirsa recommends 
thatthe manuscripts may be given either to the preeptor or to a properly 


129. Hejnldri, op. cit. • -- 

130. "Vacayet chravaycd vidvau nj-patim kar akaip tat ha” / 

--HSP. II. 31. 36, op. cit, 

131. “Evam likhed vacayitva pustakani visnu-tatpar ah / 

Anyatha nijphalaip jneyaip likyitc sthapitc hy api” // 

—Loc. cit., 31. 42-43, 


I 

i 

! 

: 


132. The popularity of such public recitals has been evinced by Bana {7th century : 
A. D.) who tells us that even the queens and princesses were among the audience. Cf. 
"Adya tu caturdafiti bhagavantani Mahakalam arcitum ito gataya tatra MahabhSrate ! 
vacyamane Srutam” (With reference to Queen viliisavati); “Pa t hyamane ca sarva- ; 
mahgalamahiyasi Mahabhiirate dattavadhanam” (With refernce to Kadambari)— { 
Kadambari, ed. Skldhiintavag&a, 2nd edition, Nakipur, Sak, 1847, pp. 243 & 762-3. 
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qualified Brahmin. Even if they are meant for one’s own use, the same 
procedure is to be followed. They also may be given to a Visnu 
temple . 183 For the qualifications of the recipient it has been laid down 
that he should be a Brahmin, wise, intelligent, well-versed in the Vedie 
lore, engaged in teaching and also a man of commendable character . 134 
Devlpurana 185 adds that the manuscript of a particular subject should 
be given to a man who is devoted to that subject. Such a donee should 
be always engaged in learning, in the habit of diligently acquiring 
knowledge, a master of Gastric lores and devoted to teaching. The 
Agnipurana 180 seems to summarise the whole procedure as given in the 
Haya&rasa. The Vahnipurana 137 recommends the gift of manuscripts 
to qualified persons along with gems, milch cows, cloths, ornaments and 
various other gifts on an auspicious day, or on the day of eclipse of the 
Sun or the Moon, or on the day when the Sun passes from one Zodiacal 
sign to the other, or on the day of solstice. 

After the gift of the manuscript there comes the occasion for feast 
and festivity which should be held in a grand scale quite in keeping with 
the resources of the donor. These are to be held, according to the 
Nandipurana , 138 by the king in his city, by the headsman in his village, 


133. “Evam likhed atmano’ rthe dadyad evam janardane / 

Visnurupaya gurave dadyad va dvijapungave // 

Visnujflanabhiyuktaya vedasnataya dharminc” // 

—op. cit., II. 31. 43-44. 

134. “Brahmanasya suvj-ttasya vacakasya vijalpatali / 

Anena vidhina dattva”... (Varahapuraija, Hemadri, op. cit.) 

"Anenaiva vidhanena Brahmanah iilasalini / 

Prabodhayati dhiyukte yuktajfic vedavadini // 

Vinyaset tu £ubham sastram mahapunya-jigisayS” // 

—Nandipurana, loc. cit. 

135 # “Sadadhyayanayuktaya vidyadanarataya ca / 

Vidyasamgrahayuktaya krta-sastras'ramaya ca” // —Hemadri, op. cit. 
“Tenaiva vartate yas tu tasya tam vinivedayet”/ —Loc. cit. 

136. Op. cit, 63. 13 ff. 

137. “Candrasuryoparage va samkrantyayanavasare / 

Punye’hni tat susampujya vastralaipkara-bhusanaih // 

Glirtadlienva yutam ratnair dadyad gunavate tatah” // 

(Hemadri, op. cit.) 

138. “Tatas ca bhaksayed vipran rudrabhaktamsca manavan / 

Yathasakti ca kartavya utsavah sve§u ve^masu // 

Rajna tu nagare karya grame gramadhipais tatha / 

Grhe gthasthaih kartavya utsuva bandhubhih saha” // 

(Hemadri, op. cit.) 
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by the householder in his own house, in company with the friends and 
relatives. 

This system of gift of manuscripts is surely one of the factors that 

contributed to the growth of libraries, specially the private libraries, in 
our country in the bygone ages. 

The ritual of manuscripts retains for us a picture that opens before us 
a forgotten chapter of our religio-social history evincing the attitude of 
the society towards the advancement of learning and the measures 
adopted for the diffusion and encouragement of education. 






